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ONTOLOGICAL PROBLEMS OF VALUE 
I 


OR one who takes a large enough view, the relation of value to 

reality is one of the central problems of philosophy as it pre- 

sents itself to-day. As a matter of fact it has always been so. If 

reality, or ‘‘true being,’’ has been said to be the goal of reflection, it 

is because it has always been assumed that reality and value are ulti- 
mately one, or at least inseparably connected. 

This seems to be an ineradicable postulate of our thought. We 
find reality intolerable without raising it to the sphere of value; but 
we also find it very difficult to think value without its implying real- 
ity and without giving it some form of being. If, then, the center of 
gravity of philosophical thought has recently consciously been mov- 
ing from being to value, it is merely because that which has beem 
hitherto tacitly assumed, is now explicitly recognized. 

Yet, as I have sought to show in an earlier paper, ‘‘Value and 
Existence,’’? precisely on these fundamental questions our thought 
is at present most incoherent. When it is possible for the same 
thinker to say, almost in the same breath, that value exists and that 
existence is a value,? he may indeed be giving expression to this in- 
eradicable postulate of thought, but he can seareely claim to have 
made himself very intelligible. That ‘‘values’’ are real in some 
sense, few would deny. Whether this conviction be expressed in the 
bald statement of the pragmatist, that ‘‘values exist like other quali- 
ties’’; or in more guarded statements such as, ‘‘the good that one 
aims at must be known to him, otherwise he could not aim at it or 
intend it, and being known to him, it must have some reality and ex- 
istence ;’’4 or again, even more generally still, ‘‘when we have value, 
and in so far as we have it, we have implication of reality,’’°>—in every 


1 This JouRNAL, Vol. XIII., pp. 449-452. 

2 Op. cit., p. 449. 

3 ‘Value and Existence,’’ p. 457. 

4¥F. B. Jevons, Philosophy, What Is It?, 1914, p. 104. 

5B. Bosanquet, The Principle of Individuality and Value, p. 317. 
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case the conviction itself is the same. The difficulties arise when we 
seek to make our conviction articulate and our expressions intelli- 
‘gible. To this task we must now turn. 

A large part of the work preliminary to such an undertaking has 
already been done. The contradictory views as to the relation of 
value to reality, noted in the paper already referred to, were seen to 
be due in large measure to equivocations in the concept of value 
itself and to consequent definitions of value in terms of quality or re- 
lation. We found that value is ultimately neither—neither a quality 
nor a determination of being, but a unique and independent form of 
objectivity. With these conclusions many of the difficulties of the 
problem disappeared.°® 

But at best only a part of the work has been done. If the contra- 
diction and incoherence of which we justly complained are partly due 
to ambiguities in the value concept and to untenable definitions, they 
are no less due to equally serious ambiguities in the concepts of ex- 
istence and reality. It is not accidental that, as in one of the state- 
ments quoted, we so often say ‘‘real or existent in some sense.’’ In 
this use of ontological predicates discretion is doubtless the better 
part of valor—and the discreet philosopher will enter this field of dis- 
cussion only with the greatest caution, but I do not see how such dis- 
cussion can be avoided. I will therefore attempt, as briefly as pos- 
sible, some classification and analysis of these notions of existence 
and reality. First as to the notion of existence. 


II 


We have already found it useful to distinguish between ‘‘nar- 
rower’’ and ‘‘broader’’ views of value. We also find a similar equiv- 
ocation in the concept of existence. For the narrower view ex- 
istence has a very definite and specific meaning. It is sharply 
distinguished from other possible forms of being, such as, for in- 
stance, subsistence or essence. Temporal determination is its sine 
qua non, and at most there are only two kinds of existence, physical 
and psychical. Existence for mind or will is ‘‘pseudo existence.’’” 
For the broader view, on the other hand, existence is much more 
liberally conceived. It may include, as in a recent presentation of 
this view,® immediate existence, mediate existence (physical and 
psychical), gegenstdndliche existence or subsistence, logical existence 

6 Op. cit., p. 464. 

7Meinong. Also B. Russell, Problems of Philosophy, p. 155. 

8 Marbe, Vierteljahrsschrift fiir Wissenschaftliche Philos. u. Sociologie, 1912, 
XXXVI., Heft 2, a most valuable discussion. Also, J. M. Baldwin, Dict. of , 
Philos. and Psych., p. 421, on ‘‘ Existence,’’ as ‘‘denoting determination or given- 


ness in a context, by which its meaning is largely determined.’’ So used'‘also 
throughout his Genetic Logic. 
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or validity, and imperative existence, or the existence of norms and 
values for will. In general, the idea of existence varies all the way 
from the narrowest of conceptions to one so broad that it ‘‘degrades”’ 
existence to a general character of all objects. On the latter view, to 
say that a thing exists is meaningless until it is said in what way or 
what sense it exists. 

It is not necessary to decide between these two views at this point. 
It is sufficient to recognize them and to bear in mind that our con- 
ception of the relation of value to existence must necessarily be deter- 
mined by an acceptance, conscious or unconscious, of one of these 
views. Now let us consider the concept of reality. 

The two concepts, existence and reality, are often used inter- 
changeably. Royce, for instance, explicitly asserts® that he will so 
use them. But surely, if such procedure does not presuppose an en- 
tire philosophical theory, it at least implies the ‘‘broader’’ concept of 
existence. It is sufficient here to note that if one accepts the nar- 
rower view, he must of necessity distinguish between existence and 
reality. This, many, including the scholastics, have found it neces- 
sary on occasion to do, saying that the essence or subsistence of a not 
yet existing, but ‘‘genuine future fact’’ can be called in some sense 
real apart from existence. We can hardly deny reality to an event 
in the past, although it no longer exists. Its one-time existence gives 
it reality. But this independence of space and time relations can be 
earried further. An object such as a table, that has not yet existed 
and does not now, is forever and fundamentally different from, let us 
say, Similarity and difference which subsist, but in the nature of the 
case never can exist. ‘‘Reality’’ is thus widened to include, beside 
existence in the narrow sense, the concept of potential existence.’° 

It is, however, doubtful whether we can, except quite arbitrarily, 
stop at this point. There are many who hold that, without violating 
our feeling for reality, so to speak, we can not refuse to include what 
is called subsistence. Thus Kiilpe™ finds the real in the immediately 
given, in which, then, existence and subsistence are to be distin- 
guished. So also Lessing’? refuses to deny reality to subsistent ob- 
jects, insisting that ‘‘it will not do to call numbers, for instance, 
daseinsfreie Gegenstinde.’’ 

Partly as a consequence of these difficulties, and partly for other 
reasons which will appear in the sequel, there is a third concept of 
— fairly constant in the history of thought, and differing vitally 

9 J. Royce, The World and the Individual, Vol. 1, p. 51, note. 

10 Meinong, in numerous connections. 

11 Die Realisierung. Also Russell, op. cit., p. 157. 

12 Studien zur Wertaxiomatik, p. 19. So also Wodehouse, The Presentation 


cf Reality, seems to demand this broader conception of reality, holding that it is 
ccextensive with presentation and recognizing various universes of reality. 
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from any of the preceding. In the first place it recognizes none of 
these limitations. ‘‘Reality’’ has a meaning not to be identified with 
any one of these retrospective definitions, nor with all of them taken 
together. It is rather, as one writer has phrased it, ‘‘an attribute 
which plain man and philosopher alike predicate of objects to which 
they ascribe especial importance.’’ <A eulogistic, value-connotation 
is inseparable from the notidn. It can not be used except invidiously, 
except in contrast with the ‘‘ideal’’ or what not, which thereby be- 
comes unreal. It is applied now to one, now to another, of the defi- 
nitions of existence examined, but this application is invariably 
guided by a conception of importance. Without these distinctions, 
being is applicable to all objects whatsoever, but the concept has then 
become meaningless. ‘‘What is important is necessarily essential and 
what is essential is real.’’ Or, as Euchen has phrased it, ‘‘for an 
ultimate reflection reality and value are identical, since the highest 
object of such reflection is just the full ground of the value of exist- 
ence.’’ With the recognition of this value connotation, inseparable 
from the notion, comes the further conception of degrees of reality. 

With these varying conceptions of existence and reality the 
reader is, of course, entirely familiar. He is aware also that to them 
are in large part due the confusions in value theory and that they 
must be taken into account in ahy attempt to disentangle the difficul- 
ties which beset the problem of reality and value. 


III 


So much by way of preliminary. Let us now turn to the problem 
itself. It has already been put before us in our original statement of 
the ineradicable postulate. As we find reality intolerable without 
raising it to the sphere of value, so we find it impossible to think 
value without its implying reality, or itself having some form of 
being. Let us consider the second part first. As thus stated, our 
problem is divided into two specific questions. They constitute pre- 
cisely the two most discussed ontological problems of value, and the 
two, in our answers to which, we are most incoherent. 

The first of these may be stated as follows: Is value dependent 
upon reality? Does value presuppose reality? To this question, as 
is well known, the answers are varied, depending upon the conception 
of reality held. For some (as we have seen) value is predicable only 
of real (existing or potentially existent) objects; for others any 
object, merely as object, may have value. The second question con- 
cerns the ‘‘reality’’ of value or values themselves: Do values exist ? 
Have they reality? Here, too, the answers have been varied, depend- 
ing upon the conceptions of existence and reality. It has been said: 
(a) they do exist; (b) they do not exist, but have subsistence; (c) 
they have neither existence nor subsistence, but are merely valid. 
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Both of these questions have indeed arisen in our earlier papers. 
In so far as certain conclusions followed from our analysis of value, 
they have been already stated. They were, however, tentative pre- 
cisely in so far as the concepts of existence and reality still remained 
unanalyzed. It is necessary, therefore, to carry our study a step 
further. Let us then consider the first part of the proposition, that 
value presupposes reality, that ‘‘wherever we have value we have an 
implication of reality.’’ 

It is, perhaps, not wholly clear just what presupposition or im- 
plication means. We shall, however, probably not be very far 
wrong if we say that any element is presupposed which is not con- 
tained in the experience itself, but which appears in the epistemolog- 
ical, not merely psychological, analysis of the experience. Whether, 
indeed, there is an epistemological sense of the term other than the 
logical, or whether all cases can be reduced to the logical relation of 
part to whole, we may leave undetermined. In any case, the point 
here is that the analysis is not merely psychological. Does, then, 
value presuppose the existence of its object? 

The classical statement of the affirmative position is, of course, 
Meinong’s. I consider it epoch-making in the analysis of value, al- 
though it is not final, as our criticism will show. In the earlier form 
of the theory it was explicitly stated that value presupposes the ez- 
istence of its object, or, in its psychological form, the feeling of value 
presupposes the existential judgment. I have already shown else- 
where that the statement can be maintained in neither form. With 
the psychological aspect we are here not concerned.** To the more ob- 
jective phase of the problem we have already given a negative an- 
swer in the paper ‘‘ Value and Existence.’’ But for our present pur- 
poses the argument should be carried a step further. 

Now it is, of course, true that any object to have value or be a 
value, as you please, must be in the sense of being an object. This is 
true however we may consider value, and whether we take implica- 
tion in the psychological or logical sense. If we take existence in the 
broader sense the proposition is undoubtedly true, but it is meaning- 
less. But this is obviously not what is meant. Taken in its narrower 
sense, however, existence is certainly not necessary. The untenabil- 
ity of this view is so generally recognized that I may perhaps be ex- 
cused from laboring the point.‘* Without repeating the analysis 
here, we may unhesitatingly say that there are many cases in which 
existence enters only as an assumption. Is it not then possible to say 
that potential existence, or ‘‘reality’’ in the sense of the narrower 
definition, is still present as a necessary presupposition of value? 


13 For a statement and criticism of his view, see my Valuation, etc., pp. 38-49. 
14 R. B. Perry, ‘‘ The Definition of Value,’’ this JouRNAL, Vol. XI., p. 151. 
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Meinong makes much of this concept of potentiality,’® but his posi- 
tion, even with this modification, can not be maintained. There are 
several kinds of objects described as ‘‘ideal’’ to which even potential 
existence can not be ascribed, but to which it seems difficult to deny 
value. We may conveniently divide them into two classes: (a) those 
that by their very nature can not exist (in the narrow sense of the 
term), but which may be said to subsist; and (b) those that have 
neither existence nor subsistence,—‘‘impossible objects.’’ Let us con- 
sider the first. 

In arguing against existence, either actual or potential, as a neces- 
sary presupposition of value, Perry remarks that ‘‘I may like two 
and two to equal four.’’ Now for myself, I can find no meaning in 
this statement; the inherent absurdity in this form of expression 
seems to me fatal to the identification of value with ‘‘liking and dis- 
liking.’’ But it suffices to raise the question. If our earlier studies 
are valid there can be only one answer to the question. Merely sub- 
sistent objects may undoubtedly have value. We need only note here 
the bearing of our results upon this specific point. In showing, as we 
have, the universality of the value category, that value is an a priori 
form of objects as such,’* the value of merely subsistent objects is as- 
sumed. In showing that the relation-‘‘better than’’ is not limited to 
existent objects it was likewise implied.'* 

There is, however, another class of objects that presents very seri- 
ous difficulties. In an earlier connection'® I said, I was inclined to 
think that not even the subsistence of an object is necessary to its 
value. Indeed this is also implied in the principle of the universality 
of the value category. But for several reasons a more detailed ex- 
amination of this point is also necessary. It concerns what are called 
‘impossible objects.”’ 

The most remarkable and interesting of these are certain objects, 
ideals or limiting and regulative concepts if you will, in the sphere of 
ethical valuation. ‘‘Ideals’’ in general have the characteristic that 
they are not, but ought to be. Now many, perhaps most of these, are 
possible, have potential existence, but it is certain that some of them 
are not. They are what we call ‘‘impossible objects,’’ inherently con- 
tradictory. Thus, for instance, the object, changeless or unmixed 
happiness. That it is an object is beyond doubt. I may think about 
and understand it, though of course I can not envisage it. Now it 
may well be that it is not only non-existent, but impossible. It may 
contain a contradiction in its very structure, and yet it also contains a 

15‘*Fiir die Psychologie und gegen den Psychologismus,’’ etc., Logos, 
Vol. ITI. 

16 ‘* Knowledge of Value,’’ etc., this JOURNAL, Vol. XIII., p. 675. 


17 Ibid., p. 678. 
18 ‘Value and Existence,’’ this JOURNAL, Vol. XIII., p. 464. 
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value connotation of which it can not be stripped. Of such objects— 
perfect happiness, or complete self-realization, it seems to me not 
senseless to say, though they are not, and indeed can not be (in any 
sense of existence), yet they ought to be.” 

But it is not only in the ethical sphere that we find this situation. 
There are, for instance, such objects as a frictionless machine, per- 
petuum mobile. Impossible both perceptually and logically, they are 
yet so related to possible objects that the value of the latter in some 
way implies the value of the former. Science itself is full of such 
objects, of such fictions, as Vaihinger would call them. Imaginary 
quantities, the infinitely little, the ether conceived as perfect fluid or 
perfect jelly, are cases in point. Why or how this is so, is not so 
clear. Various reasons have been given. For the impossible objects 
of science the pragmatic explanation, with its concept of purely in- 
strumental value, may perhaps be sufficient. For the so-called im- 
possible objects of ethics and religion it certainly is not, as we shall 
presently see. All that we are concerned with here is the undoubted 
fact that impossible objects may have value. The value of an object 
persists where the being of the object can not be interpreted as exist- 
ence, potential existence, or logical possibility. . 

So much, then, for the facts. Now for their bearing upon the 
‘*ineradicable postulate’’ with which we started. Shall we not draw 
the extreme conclusion (of Nietzsche, for instance, in the sphere of 
emotion, and of Vaihinger, in the realm of cool intellect), that there 
is no necessary connection between the value of an object and its 
reality? The conclusion seems inevitable. And yet I confess that, 
for myself, I can not be satisfied with it. I recognize that ‘‘there is 
nothing in the idea of value that requires the existence of actuality of 
its object,’’ ?° nothing indeed that requires its potential existence or 
logical possibility. On the other hand, I am equally impressed with 
the fact that, ‘‘when we have value, and so far as we have it, we have 
implication of reality.’’?* For not only does interest, psycholog- 


19 The thought that underlies this apparent paradox is this. Approximations 
to these ‘‘ideals’’ are possible. But beyond any given happiness or degree of 
selfhood there is always a higher (with our way of experiencing is bound up the 
notion that beyond the valued thing there are objects of more and less value) ; 
and from the ‘‘better than’’ follows a priori, the ought to be. The impossible 
objects are bound up with the possible by the a priori value relation itself. Is it 
not, for instance, entirely possible to compare the intrinsic value of two objects 
even if both are impossible; to say that one is better than the other, or ought to 
‘be rather than the other? Thus taking the two ideals of unmixed happiness and 
complete activity, as in Paulsen’s illustration of the drug, it would, I think, be 
possible to say that one ought to be rather than the other, even if both were 
impossible objects. 

20 Perry, op. cit. 
21 Bosanquet, op. cit. 
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ically, imply a presumption or assumption of reality, a ‘‘ prejudice in 
favor of reality,’’ if you will. The dialectical analysis of value no- 
tion itself shows it to be presupposed. It lies in the nature of value 
as such, as we have seen,”* that beyond the valued thing there is al- 
ways another object, more or less valuable, that given any two ob- 
jects, one must be better than the other. From this it follows that 
one ought to be rather than another. Now we are compelled to will 
according to this a priori form of value. If the postulate were un- 
realizable, we should have an intolerable world.”* 

Lessing expresses this same point”* by saying that the existence of 
a value (value object?) is a priori better than its non-existence. 
There are two questions which seem to be raised by this statement. 
If this is true, either subsistence must be reckoned as a form of exist- 
ence (which Lessing does) or else timeless objects must be excluded 
from the sphere of values, for existence in the narrower sense does 
not apply to them at all. There are many cases indeed where the 
existence of the valued object is better than its non-existence, but 
there are also cases where, the existence of the object being impos- 
sible, the expression itself has no meaning. It seems clear then, that 
as it stands the statement is untrue. What it really registers is the 
ineradicable presupposition of reality in all value. This, I take it, is 
the true inwardness of the ‘‘ontological proof,’’ the perennial revival 
of which would be a scandal of the most serious kind were it not just 
for the fact that it expresses something inherent in the notion of 
value itself. 

Here, then, we have a real embarrassment of the value conscious- 
ness, if not an actual ontological antinomy of value. Several posi- 
tions are here possible. We may say with Vaihinger that ‘‘this is 
just the tragic of thought, that the most valuable objects have, as 
reality, no value.’’ We may, with Kant, add to the world of being as 
hitherto defined, a world of ‘‘practical reality.’’ Or we may finally 
resort to a redefinition and analysis of the concept of reality itself. 
For the present I leave the situation as it is. 


IV 


Let us now turn to our second specific question in which the onto- 
logical problems of value come to the fore, and in which the incoher- 
ence of our thought manifests itself. Do values exist? Have values 
reality? If I mistake not the incoherence reaches its maximum here 
and, upon examination, will be seen to result from the same embar- 
rassment, and to involve the same antinomy, which the examination 
of the preceding question disclosed. 

22 ‘Knowledge of Value,’’ etc., p. 677. 


23 Cf. my paper, ‘‘On Intolerables,’’ Philos. Rev., Sept., 1915, p. 492. 
24 Studien zur Wertaxiomatik, 1914, p. 21. 
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We find it difficult to think value without implication of reality, 
but we also find it equally difficult to think value without giving it 
some form of being. To the question, do values exist? we have also 
given an answer in our earlier studies, but here also the answer was 
merely tentative for the reason that we had not yet analyzed the con- 
cepts of existence and reality. Let us carry the study a step further. 

Do values exist? The answers are, aS we have seen, varied and 
contradictory enough. ‘‘ Yes, emphatically,’’ is one answer. ‘‘ Yes, 
they exist if they are felt. Just as much as gravitation, pressure, col- 
lisions, exist.’’*> On the other hand, just as emphatically, the exist- 
ence of values is said to be a ‘‘nonsense.’’ To ask whether values 
exist appears to Rickert?* to be a sort of pons assinorum in philo- 
sophical thought. 

The scandal of such a conflict of opinion is to my mind equalled 
only by its needlessness. The conflict is partly due, of course, to the 
confusion of ‘‘value’’ and ‘‘values’’ 2? and the dispute as to whether 
value is a quality or relation, or neither, but its ultimate source is in 
the equivocal meaning of ‘‘existence.’’ For it is entirely clear that 
if we take existence in the sense of the broadest definition, as Sheldon, 
for instance, does, of course we may say that value exists, as does 
everything else in the world of objects. But our statement is wholly 
meaningless—until we say how it exists. On the other hand, if we 
take it in the narrow sense, which clear thinking seems to demand, 
value can not exist. The feeling of value exists. The qualities 
valued, sometimes called ‘‘values,’’ subsist, as also the relation of 
‘value for a subject.’’ But value, as such, is simply valid. Now it 
is, to be sure, open to us to take existence in the broader sense, and 
to limit our statement by saying, values exist for will, or have ‘‘im- 
perative existence.’’ But in thus retaining existence it is difficult to 
meet the charges of those who maintain that we have thereby turned 
it into ‘‘ pseudo-existence.”’ 

But let us be entirely clear in this matter. There is indeed a cer- 
tain justification for this latter way of speaking; there can be no 
practical harm in saying that values exist when we mean thereby that 
certain feelings, sentiments, or demands exist. As we have seen, in 
our discussion of the objectivity of value*® it is not fair to ask 
whether such values are relative to human feeling or objectively 
‘fyeal.’’ They are both. When the social nature of valuation is con- 
sidered, the alternative between objectivity and relativity to human — 
feeling is wholly unsound. But it is evidently quite another ques- 

25 W. H. Sheldon, ‘‘ The Empirical Definition of Value,’’ this JourNaL, Vol. ~ 
XI., p. 123. 

26 H. Rickert, ‘‘Zwei Wege der Erkentnisstheorie,’’ Kantstudien, 1909. 


27 ‘* Value and Existence,’’ this JOURNAL, p. 456. 
28 ‘Knowledge of Value,’’ etc., this JOURNAL, p. 681. 
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tion that is here at issue. Can we, with a proper sense of the mean- 
ing of the terms, speak of the ‘‘value objective’’ itself as existing, of 
this ‘‘validity,’’ out of which oughtness springs, as a form of being, 
as ‘‘existence for will’’ or ‘‘imperative existence?’’ We can not, I 
think, without eviscerating the plain meaning of existence.*® And 
if, philosophically speaking, we can scarcely say that value ezists, 
there is just as little reason for saying that value subsists. At most 
we can mean merely that the qualities valued subsist, or the relation, 
‘‘value for a subject.’’ Strictly speaking subsistence for will is as 
contradictory as existence for will. Value itself is merely valid. 
That is its objectivity. 

The answer to our second problem is then much like that to which 
we were led in the case of the first. It is difficult to think value with- 
out giving it some kind of being, and yet clearness demands that we 
should. The conclusion seems inevitable, and yet here also I find it 
impossible to be satisfied with it. Evidently the ontological antinomy 
of value has returned in a slightly different form. Rickert, who has 
perhaps carried out this last line of thought more consistently than 
any one else, apparently feels the full force of the difficulty. He rec- 
ognizes that ‘‘it is the custom in philosophy to call any ‘last prin- 
ciple’ upon which philosophy comes, reality (Realitdt).’’ From the 
beginning the absolute is conceptually identified with the real. The 
word real when thus used is always used with ‘‘a certain emphasis.”’ 
It is identified with the ‘‘highest, deepest, inmost, most essential or 
other superlatives beyond which nothing more is thinkable.’’ To say, 
then, that the absolute value is merely valid and not real, seems to 
contain a contradiction in terms. We might choose for it perhaps the 
term, Wert-Realitit. Nevertheless, Rickert continues to insist that 
clear thinking will not permit this, and is content to leave the anti- 
nomy as it is.°° 

29 In this connection let me clear up a point which has been responsible for 
much of our incoherence in this matter. We speak of the ‘‘realization of 
value’’ of ‘‘bringing a value into existence.’’ Does not this imply that values 
exist? But the slightest analysis will show that these are the crudest of concep- 
tions. When I speak of bringing a value into existence, what I really mean is 
that the existence of some object is better than its non-existence, and that the 
object is brought into existence. Or again, an object is desired, or felt as a 
value, which was not before; a value is said to be brought into existence. Here 
again what is brought into existence is the desire or feeling, not the value. Of 
the existence of the object, or of the feeling to which it is related, we may speak, 
but not of the value. I had occasion to criticize Lessing’s statement that ‘‘the 
existence of a value is a priori better than its non-existence.’’ There we saw 
that, if by value he means valued object, it is simply untrue. We now see that, 


taken in its original form, it is meaningless. 
30 Der Gegenstand der Erkentniss, 3d edit., p. 360. 
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Vv 


The problem of this paper is the relation of value to ‘‘reality.”’ 
This, the ontological problem of value, we found could be conven- 
iently divided into two specific questions, Does value presuppose the 
reality of its objects? Do values exist; are they real? To both these 
questions we have been able to give certain answers. They are briefly 
these. In so far as ‘‘reality’’ is limited to any of the narrower retro- 
spective definitions—in terms of existence, potential existence, or 
subsistence, the answer to both questions must be negative. On the 
other hand, we have found, for equally good reasons, that value is 
inseparable from reality. Though we can not say that value neces- 
sarily presupposes either the existence or the subsistence of its object, 
we feel compelled to say that it presupposes reality. Though we 
can not say that value (properly speaking) either exists or subsists, 
we feel compelled to say that true values are real. Is there any solu- 
tion to these antinomies of the value consciousness ? 

Now it is undoubtedly true that in general philosophers are only 
too ready to find antinomies where there are none. It is also true 
that apparent antinomies are often due to lack of definition and 
analysis. It may be so in this case. It may be that the ‘‘factual and 
apparent divorce between value and reality’’ (some aspects of which 
we have seen) ‘‘can not,’’ as Bosanquet says, ‘‘be argued in support 
of the conceivability of a complete one.’’** It is conceivable that the 
fault is with our conceptions of ‘‘reality.’’ It is entirely possible, at 
least, that this ‘‘prejudice in favor of reality’’ implicit in all valua- 
tion, and which survives all criticism, is wholly consistent with a true 
definition of reality. This is my own belief. In seeking to justify it 
I shall first present a line of reasoning which seems to me both new 
and important. It rests upon a deeper analysis of this ‘‘ prejudice 
in favor of reality’’ itself. 

An interesting use has been made recently of the expression 
‘‘prejudice in favor of actuality’’ (Vorurteil zu gunsten des Wirk- 
lichken). It has been argued** that a natural prejudice in favor 
of existing objects has led us to ignore the importance for thought 
and knowledge of objects that merely subsist, that do not and can 
not have existence. It is chiefly owing to this prejudice that episte- 
mological idealism is possible, and with it the concept of ‘‘existence 
for mind.’’ There is clearly knowledge of what is non-existent, 
e. g., mathematics, and since what is known does not exist outside 
of us, it must exist in our minds as thought. If all our knowledge 
were of existents, this would be scarcely possible. Now there is un- 

31 Op. cit., p. 300. 


82 Meinong, ‘‘ Uber Gegenstandstheorie,’’ in the Grazer Untersuchungen zur 
Gegenstandstheorie und Psychologie, pp. 1-2. 
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tion that is here at issue. Can we, with a proper sense of the mean- 

ing of the terms, speak of the ‘‘value objective’’ itself as existing, of 

this ‘‘validity,’’ out of which oughtness springs, as a form of being, 

as ‘‘existence for will’’ or ‘‘imperative existence?’’ We can not, I 

think, without eviscerating the plain meaning of existence.*® And 

if, philosophically speaking, we can scarcely say that value ezists, 

there is just as little reason for saying that value subsists. At most 
we can mean merely that the qualities valued subsist, or the relation, 

‘‘value for a subject.’’ Strictly speaking subsistence for will is as 
contradictory as existence for will. Value itself is merely valid. 

That is its objectivity. 

The answer to our second problem is then much like that to which 
we were led in the case of the first. It is difficult to think value with- 
out giving it some kind of being, and yet clearness demands that we 
should. The conclusion seems inevitable, and yet here also I find it 
impossible to be satisfied with it. Evidently the ontological antinomy 
of value has returned in a slightly different form. Rickert, who has 
perhaps carried out this last line of thought more consistently than 
any one else, apparently feels the full force of the difficulty. He rec- 
ognizes that ‘‘it is the custom in philosophy to call any ‘last prin- 
ciple’ upon which philosophy comes, reality (Realitdt).’’ From the 
beginning the absolute is conceptually identified with the real. The 
word real when thus used is always used with ‘‘a certain emphasis.’’ 
It is identified with the ‘‘highest, deepest, inmost, most essential or 
other superlatives beyond which nothing more is thinkable.’’ To say, 
then, that the absolute value is merely valid and not real, seems to 
contain a contradiction in terms. We might choose for it perhaps the 
term, Wert-Realitéit. Nevertheless, Rickert continues to insist that 
clear thinking will not permit this, and is content to leave the anti- 
nomy as it is.*° 

29 In this connection let me clear up a point which has been responsible for 
much of our incoherence in this matter. We speak of the ‘‘realization of 
value’’ of ‘‘bringing a value into existence.’’ Does not this imply that values 
exist? But the slightest analysis will show that these are the crudest of concep- 
. tions. When I speak of bringing a value into existence, what I really mean is 
that the existence of some object is better than its non-existence, and that the 
object is brought into existence. Or again, an object is desired, or felt as a 
value, which was not before; a value is said to be brought into existence. Here 
again what is brought into existence is the desire or feeling, not the value. Of 
the existence of the object, or of the feeling to which it is related, we may speak, 
but not of the value. I had occasion to criticize Lessing’s statement that ‘‘the 
existence of a value is a priori better than its non-existence.’’ There we saw 
that, if by value he means valued object, it is simply untrue. We now see that, 
taken in its original form, it is meaningless. 

30 Der Gegenstand der Erkentniss, 3d edit., p. 360. 
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The problem of this paper is the relation of value to ‘‘reality.’’ 
This, the ontological problem of value, we found could be conven- 
iently divided into two specific questions, Does value presuppose the 
reality of its objects? Do values exist; are they real? To both these 
questions we have been able to give certain answers. They are briefly 
these. In so far as ‘‘reality’’ is limited to any of the narrower retro- 
spective definitions—in terms of existence, potential existence, or 
subsistence, the answer to both questions must be negative. On the 
other hand, we have found, for equally good reasons, that value is 
inseparable from reality. Though we can not say that value neces- 
sarily presupposes either the existence or the subsistence of its object, 
we feel compelled to say that it presupposes reality. Though we 
can not say that value (properly speaking) either exists or subsists, 
we feel compelled to say that true values are real. Is there any solu- 
tion to these antinomies of the value consciousness ? 

Now it is undoubtedly true that in general philosophers are only 
too ready to find antinomies where there are none. It is also true 
that apparent antinomies are often due to lack of definition and 
analysis. It may be so in this case. It may be that the ‘‘factual and 
apparent divorce between value and reality’’ (some aspects of which 
we have seen) ‘‘can not,’’ as Bosanquet says, ‘‘be argued in support 
of the conceivability of a complete one.’’** It is conceivable that the 
fault is with our conceptions of ‘‘reality.’’ It is entirely possible, at 
least, that this ‘‘prejudice in favor of reality’’ implicit in all valua- 
tion, and which survives all criticism, is wholly consistent with a true 
definition of reality. This is my own belief. In seeking to justify it 
I shall first present a line of reasoning which seems to me both new 
and important. It rests upon a deeper analysis of this ‘‘ prejudice 
in favor of reality”’ itself. 

An interesting use has been made recently of the expression 
‘*prejudice in favor of actuality’’ (Vorurteil zu gunsten des Wirk- 
lichken). It has been argued** that a natural prejudice in favor 
of existing objects has led us to ignore the importance for thought 
and knowledge of objects that merely subsist, that do not and can 
not have existence. It is chiefly owing to this prejudice that episte- 
mological idealism is possible, and with it the concept of ‘‘existence 
for mind.’’ There is clearly knowledge of what is non-existent, 
€. g., mathematics, and since what is known does not exist outside 
of us, it must exist in our minds as thought. If all our knowledge 
were of existents, this would be searcely possible. Now there is un- 

31 Op. cit., p. 300. 
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doubtedly sense in thus speaking of a prejudice in favor of existence 
or actuality. Recognizing the great world of non-existent objects that 
yet have value for knowledge, it is indeed a prejudice that would 
deny them objectivity because they do not exist. But may we not 
earry this line of thought farther? Was it not a similar prejudice 
that led Plato to identify reality exclusively with essence? Here also 
that which is important is ipso facto real; not only real, but the real. 
If, then, there may be a prejudice in favor of either existence or 
subsistence, may there not also be a prejudice in favor of both as 
exclusive forms of reality and as against other forms of reality? 

That this is so, that reality is not to be identified with either of 
these categories, may be seen from the following. We may indeed 
speak of a prejudice in favor of existence or subsistence; but can we 
with equal justice speak of a prejudice in favor of reality? To me it 
seems a contradiction in terms. I may well charge a man with prej- 
udice in favor of one sphere or aspect of reality, but to charge him 
with a prejudice for reality as against unreality would seem to be an 
inanity possible only to a philosopher at his wits’ ends. I can not, 
without just this inanity, turn a man’s interest from real objects to 
unreal. If I seek to overcome his prejudice in favor of existent ob- 
jects, I thereby assume that the non-existent objects are real in some 
sense. The eternal protest against any philosophy that calls the 
world of esthetic objects a world of unreality registers this fact. 
“‘The world of being, of universals,’’ says Russell, ‘‘is delightful to 
all who love perfection more than life.’’ In this there is perhaps an 
element of ‘‘ private endearment,’’ and it would indeed be a prejudice 
to identify reality wholly with this world, but surely it is sheer per- 
versity to say that it is ‘‘merely an affinity which the human mind 
may develop to certain provinces of essence.’’ Their value presup- 
poses their reality. This prejudice in favor of ‘‘reality’’ is not a 
matter of mere ‘‘liking and disliking’’; it is the sine qua non of all 
thinking iiberhaupt. 

Is this line of reasoning sound? I think so. If it is, what are we 
to make of it? Several important consequences seem to me to follow. 

In the first place, this so-called prejudice in favor of reality is no 
prejudice, but a necessity of thought. The eulogistic element in real- 
ity is indeed inevitable. ‘‘For an ultimate reflection reality and 
value must be identical, since the highest object of such reflection is 
just the full ground and value of existence.’’ That the reality of 
value means its existence or subsistence is, however, a matter of 
prejudice. The difficulty of thinking value without reducing it to one 
of these forms of being is due to special preferences which, though 
practically and socially ineradicable, perhaps, are clear enough upon 
reflection. 
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But if this is so, something else follows. It is clear that ‘‘reality”’ 
can not be identified with ‘‘existence,’’ potential existence, or sub- 
sistence, with any of them singly, or all of them taken together. It is 
clear also that the ontological predicate is meaningless until we state 
specifically the sphere in which it is applied, and that this meaning 
is always determined by some value the acknowledgment of which is 
presupposed. We are thus compelled to abandon the narrower con- 
ceptions of reality and to take the broader view already stated. 
Reality then becomes ‘‘a predicate which plain man and philosopher 
alike attribute to objects to which they ascribe a special importance.’’ 
It is true that both plain man and philosopher identify reality, now 
with existence and possible existence, or again with essence. But if 
they do so, it is always by virtue of a special emphasis which has its 
justification in a certain evaluation. The meaning of reality can 
never be exhausted in any of these retrospective definitions with 
which it is on oceasion identified. 

This in turn leads to something even more important, I think,—a 
conclusion which constitutes the chief subject of discussion in this 
second part of my paper. This view of the ontological predicate 
seems to me to imply also the conception of the logical priority of 
value. The ontological predicate is meaningless except as its mean- 
ing is determined by the acknowledgment of a value presupposed. 
This is clearly but a technical way of stating the other half of the 
proposition with which we started, namely, we can not think reality 
ultimately without raising it to the sphere of value. We found it 
impossible to carry out completely the proposition that value implies 
existence or being. Is it not possible to establish the converse, that 
' existence and being always imply value? Is not the coherence we 
are in search of attainable in this direction? Let us see. 


VI 


With certain forms of this conception the philosophical world is 
entirely familiar, pragmatism and the so-called imperativism of 
Windelband and Rickert. If I read them aright, in both cases one of 
the fundamental motives of these daring attempts to solve the prob- 
lem is precisely the incoherence in our thought which has been empha- 
sized from the beginning. It is for this reason that both have sought 
to change the center of gravity of thought from ‘‘being’’ to ‘‘value.’’ 
Now that they have themselves not escaped incoherence, I have 
pointed out at several points in the earlier papers. The question is 
whether this concept of the priority of value, of reality itself as a 
value, can be stated coherently at all. For myself, I think it can. 

In considering this question let us first note that the problem 
here raised is the converse of that of our third section. There we 
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started with the proposition that every value presupposed the. exist- 
ence (or reality) of its object, but upon examination, the value was 
seen to persist not only when existence, but also all the ‘‘narrower’’ 
conceptions of reality, were eliminated. Now we shall ask, to what 
extent the value implications in existential, or ontological judgments 
generally, may become potential or be finally suppressed, and their 
significance as judgments and predicates remain? 

Without treating pragmatism too lightly, we may agree, I think, 
that the discussions which have raged about its devoted head justify 
our rejection of the view in this form. It is true, as I have said, 
that psychologically all existential and truth judgments have value 
references, but criticism has shown that they may become highly 
potential, very rarified indeed, and that all values, in the narrower 
sense (utility ethical, esthetic) may be eliminated. All except the 
value of truth itself, all interests except the interest in reality, the 
‘‘prejudice’’ in favor of reality itself. ‘It is probable indeed that 
an assumption of some value in the narrower sense is present 
(psychologically), but logically it is certainly true that I can want 
to know the truth without any reference to this value. How about 
the so-called value of truth? Here is the point at which imperativ- 
ism enters. Happily for us, it has put the problem in a form pre- 
cisely adapted to our method. 

All judgments, it holds, that appear to refer to a transcendent 
being permit of a transformation—this is the important word—such 
that they merely assert facts of consciousness, and only in this form 
are they beyond doubt. Such transformations, it is held, can be 
carried out in the case of all judgments whatsoever, even perceptual 
(instead of saying the sun shines, I can say I see the sun), and the 
denial of a transcendent being never leads to contradictions wnless 
(this is the important point) we deny the value, and consequent obli- 
gation, of making just this distinction. To deny this is to make all 
our statements meaningless. Here then is the point where our trans- 
formations must stop. This is the last element of ‘‘value’’ in our 
ontological predicates which can not be eliminated. Validity, the 
transcendental reference of truth, is the one absolute value upon 
which all these distinctions rest. The ‘‘transcendental minimum’? is 
a value. What shall we say to this? 

First of all it must be clear to the competent and candid critic 
that this putting of the position is not open to many of the criticisms 
that apply to pragmatism, nor, in general, to that superficial kind 
of objection which charges it with the romantic belief that ‘‘things 
must be beautiful and good in order to exist,’’ or ‘‘whatever exists 
must satisfy us.’’ But eliminating this kind of criticism, it is still a 
question whether the view will stand logical analysis. Now, I admit 
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without hesitation that the forms in which the position is usually 
stated, imperativism and voluntarism, present serious difficulties. 
The incoherence of pragmatism is patent. Desire and will are the 
presuppositions of existence and truth, for value here means a rela- 
tion to desire and will. But, since desire and will are themselves ex- 
istents, it can not be said that existence and truth presuppose value. 
Nor is the situation really different for imperativism and voluntarism, 
The latter, as we have seen,** does not escape psychologism, and it is 
doubtful whether imperativism is in any better case. You can not lift 
the relation of obligation or the act of will out of the sphere of exist- 
ence merely by calling them over-individual, nor can you transcend 
psychology merely by prefixing the term transcendental. 

But it is not at all clear that this is the only form in which the 
position may be stated. I have already insisted that the conception 
of value as a unique objective, the reasons for which have already 
been restated and need not be repeated here, escapes these objections. 
Still, granting this point, there remain certain logical difficulties. 

For one thing, it is held that the structure of the concepts value 


and being (or truth) forbids either their identification, or the sub- 


sumption of one under the other. Non-existence and untruth are the 
contradictories of existence and truth, but negative value is not the 
contradictory of positive. In another connection we made use of 
this fundamental difference to show the impossibility of conceiving 
value as a form of being.** Is not this an equally effective barrier 
against subsuming being or reality under value? I think not. My 
reason for so thinking is the fact I have all along been insisting upon, 
namely, the double meaning of reality. There is one meaning, as we 
have seen, in which it is identified with one of the concepts, existence, 
subsistence, etc. (or perhaps all of them taken together). Now non- 
existence is the contradictory of existence, while negative value is not 
the contradictory of value. But there is a second meaning of reality 
according to which wn-reality is not the contradictory of reality. 
The negative has rather the force of the negative in such concepts as 
unnatural or inhuman. As in the very definition of natural or human 
there enters a value moment without which the negation is meaning- 
less, So, as we have seen, in the ultimate concept of reality there is a 
eulogistic element that can not be eliminated. Any concept of 
*‘degrees of reality’’ implies this second concept of reality. There 
are certainly no degrees in existence or subsistence as such. If you 
identify reality with any one of these, nothing in the universe is more 
real than anything else. But there may very well be relations of 
degree between these forms of objectivity. 


33 ‘Value and Existence,’’ this JOURNAL, Vol. XIII., p. 465. 
34 ‘Knowledge of Value,’’ etc., this JouRNAL, Vol. XIII., p. 680. 
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But leaving this point for the moment (I shall take up the ques- 
tion of degrees of reality at the close), let us examine a still more 
fundamental criticism. It is that this view, in any form, involves a 
circle. With the statement that truth and reality have value, we 
need not quarrel, the critics say. Nor indeed with the proposition 
that all true judgments should be affirmed. But from this we can 
not conclude that all judgments are true that should be affirmed, or 
that reality is a value. But suppose we admit that only a judgment 
that ought to be passed is true. What, after all, does ‘‘ought’’ here 
mean? - It means indeed that a value is acknowledged; but what is 
this value? Is it not just what we have been accustomed to call 
truth? Have we not merely the tautology, true judgments are those 
that are true? If we seek to carry truth and reality back to value, do 
we not move in a circle, just as truly as we have seen we do when we 
seek to define value in terms of existence and truth ?* 

I admit that for a long time I believed this objection to be final. 
I am inclined to think now that there is no circle. It is, of course, 
patent in pragmatism. I think it is also present in imperativism and 
voluntarism. Acknowledgment of an over-individual obligation, or 
over-individual will presupposes, as has already been pointed out, a 
judgment of the existence of that will or the truth of that obligation, 
But I am inclined to think that the difficulty is not present if the 
conception ‘of value as an ‘‘objective’’ is maintained. Then the judg- 
ment of truth or reality does not spring from the acknowledgement 
of an ought. Rather this acknowledgment of an ought follows be- 
cause the value acknowledged is a valid objective. Prior to the obli- 
gation is the acknowledgment of the value objective.*® 


Vil 


Let us now return to the point from which this technical argu- 
ment started. Our sole object was to bring some degree of coherence 
into our conceptions of the relation of value to reality. The present 
argument seeks merely to justify the ‘‘logical priority’’ of value, 
the belief that the concept of reality contains an implication of value 
that can not be eliminated. Every value, we found, presupposes the 
reality of its object. Yet we could eliminate all specific presupposi- 
tions of existence, potential existence, subsistence, etc., and value still 
remains. On the other hand, applying the same method to the propo- 
sition that every ontological judgment presupposes a judgment or 
acknowledgement of value, the same result does not follow. Most of 
the value implications can be eliminated, but not all. The ‘‘trans- 
cendental minimum’’ in such judgments is itself a value. 

a5 “Value and Existence,’’ this JOURNAL, Vol. XIII., p. 455. 


36In this I am, I think, in essential agreement with the position of Emil 
Lask, Die Lehre vom Urteil. 
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I consider this conclusion most important, although I maintain it 
with considerable reluctance. It is true I presented a somewhat sim- 
ilar conception of the priority of value in the last chapter of my 
book on Valuation, but I was not then fully aware of all its implica- 
tions and difficulties, some of which have just been taken into account, 
The difficulties that still remain in the conception are clear enough to 
myself and must also be evident to every competent reader, but I am 
fairly confident that in some form it is the only one that can make 
our thought coherent. In a word, the reason why we can not think 
value without its implying the reality of its object, despite the fact 
that the object is unreal in any limited sense of the definitions, is 
because reality '. itself, in the sense meant, a value concept. The rea- 
son we persist in saying that value is real when clear thinking de- 
mands that we shall call it neither an existent nor subsistent, is that 
in so doing we are merely asserting the character of value as an ulti- 
mate objective. In the remaining paragraphs I shall indicate some of 
the reasons for this view. First of all let us again examine our so- 
ealled ontological antinomies of value. 

The vulgar prejudice in favor of actuality is a constant source of 
embarrassment of the value consciousness in ethics and esthetics, and 
is especially potent in religion. It is constantly exploited by the 
philosophers. It has been said, ‘‘It is vain to ground religious faith 
on the validity of values. They must also exist’’ (Perry). Says 
Baldwin, the actuality of religious objects can never be proved, and 
against the turning of them into values the unfulfilled categories of 
reason will always protest.’’** All of which is true enough if we 
persist in our prejudice in favor of actuality. But what is there 
ultimately to prevent the human mind from freeing itself from its 
prejudices? As I have pointed out at length, where the presupposi- 
tion of reality means existence or logical necessity, there the ac- 
knowledgment of that presupposition is the necessary condition of 
the value. But there are many values that do not have the presup- 
position of reality in either of these definable senses, as I have shown 
in my earlier studies and more specifically in the present discussion 
of ‘‘impossible’’ objects. Here the reality of value does not imply 
the existence or logical possibility of its objects. This Kant, indeed, 
saw long ago in his doctrine of ‘‘ practical realities.’’ But his view 
should not be confused either with pragmatism or with that other 
form of the statement which, beginning with F. A. Lange and his 
‘‘standpoint of the ideal,’’ has produced such modern conceptions as 
that of Santayana. In asserting a world of imagination which is at 
the same time valuable and unreal, they may, indeed, escape the in- 


37 J. M. Baldwin, Genetic Theory of Reality, p. 155. 
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coherence of pragmatism, but only to fall into that intolerable in- 
anity of bidding us interest ourselves in the unreal. 

In the second place, there is the conception of ‘‘degrees of 
reality’’ to which reference has already been made. It is clear 
enough that, as Mr. Bernard Muscio says,** the concept is meaning- 
less unless reality is ‘‘eminently a value concept.’’ Stripped of this 
eulogistic connotation, none of the ontological predicates (existence, 
subsistence, etc.) has degree. On the other hand, there is scarcely 
any question that within and between these spheres of being, degrees 
of reality can be applied with a wholly significant meaning.*® But 
Mr. Muscio is wholly’ in error, as I have tried to point out elsewhere, 
in thinking that the idea rests upon ‘‘the postulate that the universe 
will satisfy us.’’ Actually it rests upon something quite different. 
It lies in the value notion as such, a priori, that every object as such 
has either actually or potentially a place in the scale of value, and 
this notion of degree inevitably transfers itself to reality which the 
value notion implies. But this implication has nothing to do either 
with desire or belief, but with insight. It does not rest upon the ‘‘ro- 
mantic’’ or ‘‘sentimental’’ belief that ‘‘things need to be good or 
beautiful or spiritual to exist at all,’’ but upon the cool recognition 
that, by the very structure.of our being, we are bound to find interest 
and to value objects that are not, and for all we can see can not be, 
real in any narrow or retrospective’ definitions of this term. But to 
deny reality to these ‘‘values’’ means the intolerable inanity of 
finding interest in the unreal. ‘ 

More important than either of these conclusions, however, are cer- 
tain further implications regarding fundamental problems of phi- 
losophy. With justice the modern idealist has been accused of equiv- 
ocation in the use of the terms reality and degrees of reality. For if 
he defines reality as ‘‘an inseparable aspect of sentient experience,”’ 
it is certainly true that nothing can be more real than anything else. 

38 ‘‘Degrees of Reality,’’ Philosophical Review, November, 1913. 

39 It is, for instance, not absurd to speak of degrees of reality within the 
world of existents. Take the distinction between an hallucination and a normal 
sense perception. There is sense in saying that the latter is more real than the 
former, although both are undoubtedly existent and in existence there are no 
degrees. Nor is it otherwise in regions outside existence. Both the geometrical 
circle and the ‘‘round square’’ are objects, although neither exists. The circle 
has subsistence and perhaps the round square may be said to have that peculiar 
third form of objectivity which Meinong has characterized as ausser-Sein. But 
though the first merely subsists and the second has not even this form of being, 
it is still possible to say without absurdity that the circle is more real than the 
round square. But what do these facts mean? They mean simply that, if one 
can not deny sense to this way of speaking—and I can not see how one can—one 
must admit not only the necessity of the distinction between ‘‘reality’’ and bemg 


in any of its definable forms, but also the inseparability of the notion of reality 
and value. 
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For him there can be degrees of reality no more than for the realist 
who defines reality in terms of ‘‘independence of sentient existence.’’ 
So long as the idealist identifies existence with reality, the criticism 
is perfectly sound. Existence permits of no degrees whether defined 
idealistically or realistically. So far the realist is undoubtedly in the 
right. But if he avoids this equivocation, it is only to court futility. 
To define reality as ‘‘independence of the subject’’ is just to degrade 
it to that generality, where it becomes meaningless. Of course all 
real objects are independent of the subject, but just as they are all 
inseparable from experience. To give any meaning to his ontolog- 
ical predicates, he will have to distinguish differences within this 
world of objects. But with the appearance of these distinctions, must 
not value distinctions appear also? As you can not have two or more 
objects without its following a priori, that one is of more value than 
the other, so you can not have two or more types of objectivity with- 
out its following that one is more important, and therefore more real, 
than the other. Degrees of reality will creep in ‘‘willy nilly.’’ The 
truth of the matter is that the very debates of the realist and idealist 
prove that our conception of reality is sound. When the philosopher 
takes as his criterion of reality ‘‘independence,’’ or ‘‘coherence,’’ he 
is really taking certain values as his defining terms, aspects of experi- 
ence which are important from different points of view. Royce has 
shown this for ‘‘independence’’ in a very suggestive and convincing 
way. The battles of the philosophers have been really but the playing 
of certain values over against each other, identifying reality now with 
this, now with the other meaning of existence, to which the broader 
interpretation of existence has given rise. This not only explains 
the persistence, the struggle for existence, of certain cardinal tend- 
encies in philosophy, but suggests also that the solution of the problem 
must lie along the line of a value philosophy which shall weigh the 
relative importance of these different motives in experience. 

The concept of reality here developed transcends, therefore, the 
idealistic-realistic contrast as ordinarily presented, as I believe a 
true philosophy, based upon a true conception of value, is beyond 
realism and idealism. But this is another story. 

Wiipur M., Ursan. 
TRINITY COLLEGE. 
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HE New York Branch of the American Psychological Associa- 

tion met in conjunction with the Section of Anthropology and 
Psychology of the New York Academy of Sciences on Monday eve- 
ning, February 26, at Columbia University. The following papers 
were read: 










The Effect of Method of Presentation on Immediate Memory for 
French Vocabulary.—Muiss C. E, Farnam. 





The experiments were made upon 208 students and were intended 
to show the best method for teaching French vocabulary. Various 
methods were tried, among them pronunciation of the French word 
accompanied by sight of the object named, by a colored picture of the 
object, by a gesture, and by the English equivalents. The object 
method was found superior to the color method. 

(This paper will later be published in full in the Journal of Edu- 
cational Psychology.) 











Psychological Analogy in Political Theory.—PRoressor J. P. TURNER. 





It is true not merely that the facts of psychology are useful to 
the statesman, but that the state must be thought of after the anal- 
ogy of the individual organism. It is, of course, a commonplace 
to-day that psychology fills an important place in social theory, but 
few political theorists seem to realize to what an extent this has 
always been true. Interest in psychology is too often treated and 
thought of as something highly modern. Our present political prac- 
tise implies for most persons no psychological basis. The legally 
trained writers who can hardly be unacquainted with the principles 
of modern psychology, consciously or unconsciously, theorize in 
politics as though they knew no psychology save that of the Platonic 
tradition. This is one of the causes of our difficulty; we are follow- 
ing still an outworn doctrine. To understand our troubles, we must 
turn back and examine the psychology upon which it rests; to cor- 
rect them, it may be wise to look into the merits of the new psychology. 


The Correlation of Interest and Ability—Mr. J. D. JACKSON. 

The purpose of the experiment was to find the correlation between 
interest and ability in different functions tested at the same time, 
i. €., at a single sitting. Seven tasks were given the subjects, and the 
subjects (42 in number) then made four rankings or orderings of the 
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tasks, namely, according to interest, to novelty, to difficulty, and to 
judgment of ability. The relative ability of a subject in the tests 
was determined by finding his relative rank in the tests in absolute 
time as compared with the other 41 subjects. ¢ 

Five rankings of the tests were thus secured for each subject, four 
being subjective and one, that as to ability, being objective. Then 
ten correlations possible with the five rankings were computed by the 
Spearman formula. The average of the 42 correlations of interest 
and ability is plus .18 (P. E. .26) ; of interest and judgment of abil- 
ity, plus .58 (P. E. .34). 


The Influence of Mental Set on Controlled Association—Mr. Mark 

A. May. 

The research on which this report depends was carried on in the 
Columbia laboratory during the academic year 1915-16. The object 
was to study the phenomenon of mental set. From the many psycho- 
logical processes which involve set, controlled association was chosen 
as offering a particularly fruitful field for research. The answers to 
three questions were sought, only the last of which will be dealt with 
in this report: (1) What is the nature of preparatory set? (2) What 
kind of influence does it exert on controlled association? (3) How 
much influence does it exert? 

The method of procedure was to create experimental conditions 
under which the amount of set would be reduced to its minimum 
and to measure the association time; then, with conditions as con- 
stant as possible, to increase the strength of the set to its maximum 
and measure the association time. It was thought that the difference 
in the association times of these two experiments would be a measure 
of the amount of influence of the set on the association. The results 
show that when the set was at its maximum, the median association 
time was 1.05 seconds; when the set was at its minimum, the median 
association time was 1.35 seconds. 

Another result was that of a rough measure of the relation be- 
tween the time it takes to get set and the time it takes to react. A 
number of experiments were made with a view to determine this ratio. 
It was found to be about 100 to 110. That is, for every increase of 
.10 second in the ‘‘set time,’’ there was a decrease of .11 second in 
association time. 


Experiments with the White Rat and the Hampton Court Maze.— 
GerorGIE J. RuGER AND Proressor HENRY A. RUGER. 


One group of rats was carried in a closed car fifteen times over 
the correct path of the Hampton Court maze and fed at the end of 
each trial in the home box at the center of the maze. Another group, 
the control group, was not so carried. Comparison of times of 
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learning of the two groups showed no difference in rate of learning, 
and so afforded no evidence of learning of the route by semicircular 
canal factors. 

As a control on this negative result, additional groups of rats were 
tested as to the extent to which established habits are disturbed by 
variation in conditions. Blind alleys were blocked off so that the 
animals learned the correct path only. Then the blind alleys were 
opened. The last half of the maze was learned and then the whole 
maze. The maze was rotated and disguised by proper linings. 
Although these variations in conditions in general disturbed the 
habits previously formed, the disturbances were not serious. 

This result makes it seem likely that the negative result as to the 
semicircular canals was not due merely to the swamping of a habit 
already set up by a variation of conditions. Further experimentation 
is needed, however, to settle the point in question. 

A. T, PoFFENBERGER, JR., 


_ Secretary-treasurer. 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 





REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 


A Point Scale for Measuring Mental Ability. Ropert M. YERKES, 
JAMES W. Bringss, and Rose 8. Harpwicx. Baltimore: Warwick’ 
and York, Inc. 1915. Pp. 218. 


Professor Yerkes and his collaborators are engaged in a very im- 
portant enterprise, the object of which is to prepare a more scientific 
instrument than we now have at hand for measuring general mental 
ability. The present volume contains an elaboration of two previous 
reports on the subject,’ together with much new material, a complete 
revision of the original arrangement of the tests, and some very defi- 
nite proposals for the further improvement of the Point Scale. Since 
the publication of this volume, still another report has been pub- 
lished,? giving later and more reliable ‘‘norms’’ and a more detailed 
discussion of the ‘‘ coefficient of intelligence,’’ which is described but 
briefly in the volume under consideration. 

1 Robert M. Yerkes, and J. W. Bridges, ‘‘The Point Scale: A New Method 
for Measuring Mental Ability,’’ Boston Medical and Surgical Journal, 1914, Vol. 
171, pp. 857-865. Robert M. Yerkes and Helen M. Anderson, ‘‘The Importance 
of Social Status as Indicated by the Results of the Point Scale Method of Meas- 
uring Mental Capacity,’’ Journal of Educational Psychology, 1915, Vol. VI., pp. 
137-150. 

2 Robert M. Yerkes and Louise Wood, ‘‘Methods of Expressing Results of 


Measurements of Intelligence: Coefficient of Intelligence,’’ Journal of Educa- 
tional Psychology, 1916, Vol. VII., pp. 593-606. 
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The Point Scale is composed chiefly of tests which have ‘‘been 
tried out’’ for some years in the Binet-Simon series. The number of 
questions to be asked has been decreased, the form in which ques- 
tions are to be asked and tasks are to be assigned has been modified 
in some respects, and the method of scoring the results has been rad- 
ically changed in transplanting the Binet tests into the Point Scale. 

The builders of the Point Seale have consciously given preference 
to those tests which are applicable through a considerable period of 
years, while Binet-test enthusiasts have usually looked with special 
favor on tests which make a sharp distinction between children of a 
given age and those younger. This difference is particularly empha- ° 
sized in the two methods of scoring results. For the Binet tests a 
child’s response to a given situation is credited either as a ‘‘success’’ 
or as a ‘‘failure,’’ while the Point Scale recognizes degrees of suc- 
cess. For example, the child who is asked to make a sentence contain- 
ing the words New York, money, and river is given no credit in the 
Binet test if he says: ‘‘I live near a river. There is money in New 
York.’’ According to the Point Scale method, this response would 
receive 2 points, or half as much credit as would have been received 
if the three words had been used correctly in one sentence. 

The result of a Binet test is a statement of the approximate men- 
tal age of the child, while the result of a Point-Scale test is a state- 
ment of the number of points credit allowed in the child’s examina- 
tion. The maximum total number of points allowable for making the 
correct response to each element of the twenty tests in the Point Scale 
is 100. By means of a table of ‘‘norms’’ it is easily possible, however, 
to transform such a Point-Scale score into terms of the average 
chronological age of normal American children who achieve the same 
number of points credit. 

The authors of this report are to be commended for publishing in 
detail the exact score of each child on each test. We are tempted to 
say that the chief contribution made to the science of mental testing 
in this volume is to be found in the importance attached to the actual 
accomplishments of American children in the individual tests. Pro- 
fessor Yerkes and his assistants have not been satisfied to accept for 
American children the reported results of Binet and Simon in meas- 
uring the mental abilities of French children. Moreover, the authors 
of this volume have not been content to publish merely the total num- 
ber of points achieved by each child in the test series as a whole. The 
achievement of each child in each test has been given in detail, with 
clear explanations of the bases used in allowing the various amounts 
of credit for each test. If such care had been taken by all those who 
have used these tests during the past few years, it would now be pos- 
sible to interpret the results of applying them with much greater 
accuracy and confidence than is possible at present. 
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In his proposals for a Universal Point Seale for Mental Ability, 
Professor Yerkes proposes to give an equal number of tests for re- 
ceptivity, imagination, affectivity, and thought. The difficulty here 
is the same that we find with all efforts to measure ‘‘general mental 
ability.’’ Mental ability is so complex that none of us can be sure he 
has made a proper qualitative analysis of it, and certainly any at- 
tempt to weight definitely the various elements of mental ability can 
as yet be little more than a random guess. Even though we accept 
temporarily some ingenious weighting of the various functions such 
as that given in the Point Seale or in the Binet tests, the most prac- 
tical points in connection with the results of our tests are not the 
‘‘mental ages’’ or ‘‘Point-Seale scores,’’ but the details showing just 
which types of tests were difficult for each individual tested. Even 
though two twelve-year-old boys are each of ‘‘mental age nine years’’ 
and each has a Point-Seale score of 50 points, it is nevertheless not 
improbable that the two are quite different in mental endowment and 
that the type of training needed by the one may be practically very 
‘different from that needed by the other. For purposes of practical 
vocational and educational guidance, a number of distinct and spe- 
cific mental scales are needed instead of one scale for general ability. 

It would be possible for us to contrive, no doubt, a scale for gen- 
eral physical health, and yet practically we are much more interested 
in the relations between the results of particular physical tests, such 
as weight, height, chest expansion, temperature of the blood, and 
the like. Similarly, the specific mental characteristics of an individ- 
ual are the only satisfactory foundation for a practical mental diag- 
nosis that is to be used as a basis for successful treatment. Although 
there may be a high correlation between intellectual qualities, we 
nevertheless find many special cases where measurements of general 
mental ability cover up the special defect or the special spark of 
genius that should determine the training to be provided. 

A second vital difficulty in the Point Seale lies in the fact that 
the various tests have not been scaled at all. The tests are merely 
arranged in the order of difficulty resulting from the particular sys- 
tems of partial credits determined upon by the authors. On the 
whole, the estimates used in giving the partial credits may have been 
so good as to disturb very little the general results, but it would seem 
unfortunate that a ‘‘coefficient of intelligence’’ should be based upon 
credits which were any less secure than the most careful investigation 
could make them. Let us hope that we may some day have a care- 
fully graded series of tests in each of the special types of mental ac- 
tivity, each series so accurately evaluated that we may know just how 
much more difficult each element is than the previous element. 

In spite of all the defects which appear in the Point Scale, it has 
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many advantages over the mere translations of the Binet tests which 
have been used so extensively. The authors themselves point out 
constantly that their instrument is merely in the process of being 
developed and that there are many points in which it will be im- 
proved. The hopeful sign is the activity of the authors in carrying 
forward this improvement constantly on the basis of experimental 
results. No one can afford to omit this volume from his list if he 
wishes to read the important literature dealing with the measurement 
of intelligence. 
M. R. TRABUE. 


TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 


Outlines of Jainism. JAGMANDERLAL JAINI. Edited (with a pre- 
liminary note) by F. W. THomas. Cambridge: University Press. 
1916. Pp. xl+ 156. 


The canonical books of Jainism have been later in coming to 
western attention than those of orthodox Brahmanism or of Bud- 
dhism. Judge Jagmanderlal’s handbook is issued especially to pave 
the way for a series of translations which the Jain Literature Society 
has in view. It is less a sketch of the religion for light reading than 
a schematic framework with brief definitions of the many technical 
terms used in this philosophical system. After an introduction he de- 
votes a few pages to Jain theology, so-called, and a much larger space 
to metaphysies, followed by ethics, a little on ritual, then quotations 
from texts, with appendices on logic, cosmogony, a list of the sacred 
writings, and some other subjects. 

Jainism, or the sect of the Nirgranthas (Unfettered) is a legiti- 
mate child in the Hindu religious family, even if not so acknowledged 
by the orthodox, and its points of resemblance to the others are more 
apparent than its differences. Especially close is it to Buddhism in 
history, in practise, and in habits of thought. Mahavira, its great 
reformer, if not founder, was a contemporary of Gautama (circa 
500 B.c.) and had been born at Vaisali, a city which the latter much 
frequented. Yet it strikes the mind as cruder than Buddhism, more 
extravagant and lacking in the same warmth of human appeal. It 
contrasts in holding a dualistic philosophy, or perhaps pluralistic 
would be a better word, for the soul is classified as one of six sub- 
stances. The others are matter, time, space, dharma, and adharma. 
Dharma, a term of many meanings, is in the present sense a peculiar 
notion of Jainism and denotes the medium that passively conditions 
motion, as water does for a fish. Contrariwise, adharma is the prin- 
ciple of rest, as the earth to falling bodies. 


liberal thinkers. Its distinctive doctrine is one which broadly sug- 
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Jaina logic contains certain elements that may win approval from 
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gests Montaigne and consists in recognition that a thing may have 
varied aspects or points of view. The Jaina syllogism agrees with 
that of the Nyaya philosophy in comprising five propositions, the 
first two being used to build up the major premise inductively. 

Turning to more religious topics, full personal responsibility is 
assumed for destiny, although innumerable gods are acknowledged 
and reverence is paid to legendary saints of old, such as the twenty- 
four Tirthankaras, or Guides, of whom the historic Mahavira was 
the last, and his immediate predecessor is not too remote for credence. 
God in the singular is held to be merely the ideal, the highest ex- 
pression of our latent powers. He is not a creator, since creation 
presupposes desire to better an imperfect condition, and God can not 
be imperfect. Images play an important part in the ritual, though 
so modern-minded a man as our author naturally tries to explain 
away their idolatrous significance. 

The best part of Jainism is its ethical system, which is far-reach- 
ing, particularly through its underlying principle of ahimsdé (harm- 
lessness). In its kindness to animals it surpasses probably even the 
other Indian sects and may be pardoned for going to some extremes, 
as in fancifully assuming the immortal nature of the brute world, in 
unpractical regard for the lives of minute organisms or in carrying 
ethical speculations to the plant and mineral realms. The author 
points out how the highest good of society and that of the individual 
are identical. He concedes that Jainism argumentatively rests altru- 
ism upon self-interest, but we are not, perhaps, to infer that it takes 
no deeper view. In conduct, the scrupulosity of the monks and de- 
vout laymen is severe, but there is a practical morality which over- 
rides it for the herd. Thus (p. 68) a layman who is religiously pro- 
gressing should abstain from numerous activities, including trade and 
the army. But (p. 73) it is estimated that half the mercantile wealth 
z of India passes through Jaina hands, and (p. 72), legal and military 
slaughter are justified on the ground of social duty. The explanation 
may be that those engaging in these pursuits are on the lowest rung 
of the ladder, not having assumed the burden of perfecting rules. 

Like other sectarians of his race, the Jaina seeks spiritual emanci- 
pation and bliss through an ascetic life; his philosophy is at bottom 
eudemonistic. His pessimism is shown by his mythical chronology:, 
Our era contains six ages, ranging from those of great ‘happiness to 
great misery and we are living in the worst of all. During the joyful 
times men dwelt as unlearned children of nature, getting all that they 
wanted from the wishing-trees. However, this part of the cycle will 
come around again and again. 

The usefulness of Judge Jagmanderlal’s little book to those who 
wish to study Jainism is enhanced by two folding plates which present 
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some of its technicalities in tabular form. The volume may readily be 
pronounced a well-executed one and likely to prove helpful within 
the circle of its appropriate readers. 


Epwarp P. BuFFet. 
JERSEY City, N. J. 





JOURNALS AND NEW BOOKS 


JOURNAL OF ABNORMAL PSYCHOLOGY, December, 1916- 
January, 1917. A World Consciousness and Future Peace (pp. 287- 
304) : Morton Prince. — Individual consciousness and collective con- 
sciousness are discussed. Theoretically the attainment of a world 
consciousness is psychologically possible, and if ever attained it would 
necessarily have the same binding force in regulating international 
conduct as has social consciousness within a nation to-day. Is De- 
mentia Precox Properly Described as an Infantile Mode of Reaction? 
(pp. 305-308) : H. Douveuas Singer. — The extremely careful use of 
terms and selections of words, especially adjectives, is urged. The 
advisability of using infantile for dementia precox is discussed—to 
the writer the adjective conveys the impression of immaturity with 
normality for the stage of development reached. A Case of Psych- 
asthenia—Analysis and Cure (pp. 309-324) : Mayer Sotomon. — The 
writer describes a case of psychasthenia in detail. An Unusual Case 
of Speech Inhibition (pp. 325-327): Smmzy BuantTon.—A ease is 
described which shows that parents and teachers should not neglect 
to take notice of cases of excessive timidity in children that prevents 
them from speaking when in school or with strangers. Variations in 
the Sensory Threshold for Faradic Stimulation in Psychopathic Sub- 
jects. V. The Group of Psychoneuroses (pp. 328-334) : G. P. Gras- 
FIELD. —‘‘The psychoneurotie group of cases shows, with certain ex- 
ceptions, a normal esthesia to faradism; possibly certain cases are 
even hyperesthetic to this form of stimulation. The exceptions to the 
finding of normal sensitivity are found in the cases of traumatic 
neurosis and in certain cases of occupation neurosis; a certain num- 
ber of the latter, however, show a normal or hypesthesia to faradism. 
This finding of normal sensitivity in these cases is of diagnostic value 
in differentiating this group from certain of the frank psychoses 
which show an hypesthesia to this form of stimulation.’’ Contribu- 
tor’s Notes. Reviews: W. Trotrsr, Instincts of the Herd in Peace 
and War, and Martin Conway, The Crowd in Peace and War: Put- 
NAM. Stephen Smith, Who Is Insane? Lanz. H. H. Goddard, The 
Criminal Imbecile: LANE. Joseph Jastrow, Character and Tempera- 
ment: GrorcE V. N. DearBorn. C. J. Herrick, An Introduction to 
Neurology: Grorce V. N. DEARBORN. Books Received. 
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Barrow, George A. The Validity of the Religious Experience. Bos- 
ton: Sherman, French, and Company. 1917. Pp. xi- 247. 
$1.50. 





NOTES AND NEWS 


A MEETING of the Aristotelian Society was held in London on 
March 5, Dr. H. Wildon Carr, president, in the chair. A paper was 
read by Professor C. Lloyd Morgan on ‘‘Fact and Truth.’’ Starting 
with facts of appearance, as a convenient point of departure, the 
writer contended that such a fact is always relational in structure 
and that it is this relational structure which is of the very essence of 
fact. All facts of appearance are facts for knowledge. But we need 
to distinguish between facts for knowledge and facts of knowledge. 
We may winnow out from the multiplicity of fact for knowledge cer- 
tain facts of knowledge which have a privileged status, and we may 
speak of a fact of knowledge as accordant with a privileged fact of 
appearance without denying that accordance may merge in identity. 
We may then further distinguish between ‘‘the sphere of knowledge’’ 
and ‘‘the sphere of the knowable,’’—a fact of knowledge as an item 
of content on the sphere of knowledge may be said to be corre- 
spondent to a knowable fact, when the radii of the two spheres in 
contact are in the same right line. And here again correspondence 
may merge in identity,—the difference between knowable fact and 
fact of knowledge being a difference in context. The relation be- 
tween any knowable fact on a non-contact radius of the sphere of the 
knowable, and any imagined fact on a non-contact radius of the 
sphere of knowledge, is given in practical determination by the 
nature and amount of rolling of the spheres requisite to establish 
right-line contact. And right-line contact is that of direct acquain- 
tance when the knowable and that which is then and there factually 
known are one. Fact is always particular, always a ‘‘this’’ or 
‘‘that’’ dateable and placeable. But owing to the enormous amount 
of repetition in the fact—structure of the knowable world, truths as 
well as facts of knowledge enter into the structure of the sphere of 
knowledge. Within that sphere truth emerges with the repetition of 
experience of facts in the knowable world and forms a structural link 
between the facts thus experienced. There is (a) truth in the struc- 
ture of the knowable world and here there is no shadow of error, (b) 
truth in the structure of the sphere of knowledge, and perhaps its 
leading characteristic is consistency, (c) truth as correspondence of 
the structure in the sphere of knowledge to the structure of the know- 
able sphere. 





